THE FINISHED PRODUCT
Christianity. Yet within a few minutes he was con-
versing with equal animation in a different and less
edifying strain. He had the typical eighteenth-century
enjoyment of animal humour; "Now," he would say
with zest as the dining-room doors shut on the ladies,
leaving the gentlemen to their wine, "now we can
talk broad." And even on serious subjects his tone was
ambiguous. Its salient characteristic was irony, a mis-
chievous, enigmatic irony, that played audaciously
over the most sacred topics, leaving its hearer very
much in doubt whether William Lamb thought them
sacred at all. Paradox, too, was of the fibre of his talk.
He loved to defend the indefensible. "What I like
about the Order of the Garter", he once remarked, "is
that there is no damned merit about it." Much as he
appreciated poetry, he professed to welcome the news
of a poet's death, "It is a good thing when these
authors die," he confided, "for then one gets their
works, and is done with them." His paradoxes grew
bolder, the more astonishment they created. If he was
talking to anyone who struck him as a prig or a hum-
bug, they would pile themselves wickedly one on the
other, till his bewildered interlocutor rekpsed into
shocked silence. Indeed, William's whole personality
was a paradox. Racy and refined, sensible and
eccentric, cynical and full of sentiment, direct and
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